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REVIEWS. 

Seward and the Declaration of Paris. A Forgotten Diplomatic 
Episode, April-August, 1 86 1. By Charles Francis Adams. (Pre- 
pared for the Massachusetts Historical Society, October, 191 2. — 
66 pp.) 

The fame of William H. Seward as a statesman has. suffered damage 
since the close of the civil war, but we hardly expected to find a mem- 
ber of the Adams family passing an unfavorable judgment on him. 
Such a judgment we now have from the son of our war-time Minister 
at the Court of St. James. It is a reluctant judgment, since it 
goes counter to earlier published opinions of the same author, and 
to those of his father and brother. Mr. Adams finds that Seward was 
incompetent to handle the diplomatic questions which came before 
him at the beginning of the war, that his self-conceit, coupled with 
his ignorance of international law, made him a dangerous element in 
the complications of the time and that his course in dealing with 
Great Britain in weighty matters was "incomprehensible." The tenor 
of the investigation leads to the belief that if Mr. Seward had not 
been restrained by a stronger hand than his own we should have been 
engaged in hostilities with England, and perhaps with France also, even 
before the battle of Bull Run was fought. 

The confusion in our foreign relations at the beginning of the war 
grew out of Mr. Seward's attempt to give our adhesion to the Declara- 
tion of Paris, in respect of privateering, in such way as to include the 
Confederates, whom we claimed as still a part of the United States, but 
at the same time to hold the rod of privateering over the heads of Eng- 
land and France in the event that they should not accept our view of 
the legal effect of such adhesion. In the words of Mr. Adams : 

He [Seward] wished to do and yet not to do. He wanted to commit the 
insurgents as included in the sovereignty of the United States, but not to 
include the United States in case of hostilities with European powers grow- 
ing out of existing complications. He could not bring himself to admit 
that a blockade, conducted under the rules of international law, was im- 
possible except as an act of belligerency, and that belligerency implied 
two parties to it. 

The attitude of Seward toward foreign countries at the beginning of 
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the war is comprehensible if we bear in mind the fact that he wanted 
to change the issue before the public from one upon slavery, or about 
slavery, to something else. This was embodied in his paper entitled : 
"Some Thoughts for the President's Consideration," dated April i, 
1 86 1. He there said that he desired to change the issue to " a ques- 
tion upon Union or Disunion ; ' ' but he failed to show any distinction 
between slavery and disunion as public issues. He proceeded to advise 
the President to take steps looking to war with France and Spain and 
to some kind of imbroglio with Great Britain and Russia, and to send 
agents to traverse Canada, Mexico and Central America in order to 
stir up the people against European intervention. He thought that a 
foreign war would submerge the misunderstanding between Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina and bring their discordant factions to a 
loving embrace. The thing incomprehensible is that Seward, who had 
been in the thick of the slavery turmoil for so many years, and had 
become the real leader of one party, should have formed so inadequate 
a conception of the character and the purposes of the other party. One 
of the most characteristic and dramatic episodes contained in the diary 
of Gideon Welles is his account of an interview between Douglas and 
Seward, showing how perfectly the former had " sized up " the seces- 
sion movement and how miserably the latter had failed to do so. 1 

We can now understand the frame of mind with which our secretary 
of state took up the question of giving, or not giving, adhesion to the 
Declaration of Paris, which abolished privateering. His despatch to 
Minister Adams of May 21, 1 861, contained much misinformation 
respecting the laws of blockade and privateering, and a veiled threat 
to use the latter as a weapon against any countries which should render 
substantial aid and comfort to the Confederates. What acts would be 
construed as rendering such aid and comfort was left vague , but the 
holding of any intercourse, official or unofficial, by the British govern- 
ment with " the domestic enemies of this country," Mr. Adams was to 
regard as the signal for terminating all his intercourse with that gov- 
ernment. The next step might have been war with England, but 
fortunately the vitals of the despatch of May 2 1 were edited out by Lin- 
coln, and the delivery of it, or any part of it, to the British government 
forbidden by him. That Sumner was cognizant of the writing of this 
despatch is made apparent by a contemporaneous letter from Richard 
H. Dana to Minister Adams saying that Sumner had just returned 
from Washington " so full of denunciations of Mr. Seward that it was 

1 Diary of Gideon Welles, I, 32 ft. 
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suggestive of a heated state of brain." Sumner said that Seward was 
" pursuing a course of correspondence, language and manner calculated 
to bring England and France to coldness, if not to open rupture." 

Another point made clear by Mr. Adams in the paper under dis- 
cussion is that the danger threatening our commerce from privateers at 
the beginning of the war was very slight, since the Southern ports were 
blockaded, and foreign ports, under the Declaration of Paris, could 
not be used for the reception and adjudication of prizes. Without an 
opportunity to dispose of their catch, the privateers could not make a 
living. Moreover, privateering under sail was not of much account as 
against ships propelled by steam and the Confederates had not a shop 
in which a marine engine could be built. But neither Seward nor Jef- 
ferson Davis considered these things. Both were befogged by remin- 
iscences of the War of 1812, when privateering with sailing craft was a 
terror to merchantmen. Davis believed that he could cover the waters 
of the globe with letters of marque and sweep Northern commerce 
from the ocean. Seward believed likewise. Yet Northern commerce 
was not seriously harmed by privateers during the war. 

Allusion is made to the Harvey affair, one of the most mysterious 
incidents of the time. Concerning this, Mr. Adams says : 

There is ground to believe, although on this head the evidence is not 
absolutely conclusive, that so intent was Seward on at any rate postponing 
a civil war outbreak, in the hope that a foreign complication could be sub- 
stituted therefore, that when the Fort Sumter expedition was in course of 
preparation he caused secret advices thereof to be conveyed to the Con- 
federate authorities, apparently with a view to having the expedition fail 
without bringing on an irrevocable crisis. 

The instrument Seward made use of for this purpose was a newspaper 
correspondent named Harvey, a native of South Carolina, to whom he 
imparted the secret that an expedition had been ordered and was about 
to sail, to supply Fort Sumter with provisions. Harvey was the only 
correspondent who had the news and he promptly telegraphed it on 
April 6th to Governor Pickens. That Seward intended he should do 
so is evident. " Not only had he given Harvey the information," says 
Mr. Frederic Bancroft, in his Life of Seward, "but he knew of the 
telegram the day it was sent." A little later Seward caused Harvey 
to be appointed Minister to Portugal, and when a Senate Committee 
demanded that the appointment be canceled he said that he did not 
know of the sending of the despatch to Pickens until after the appoint- 
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ment had been made, 1 that when he did learn of it he was indignant 
and advised the President to revoke the appointment, "but thinking it 
over coolly," he added, " I thought it wrong to punish a man for his 
stupid folly, when really he had committed no crime." Harvey was 
not recalled. The Harvey incident was one of the maddening events 
of the period. It was one of the most potent causes of the public ani- 
mosity to Seward which culminated later in the Senatorial demand for 
his removal from the cabinet. 

Mr. Adams's paper vindicates Earl Russell, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, from the suspicion of duplicity or of unfriendliness to the United 
States during the trying period of our Civil War, and this feature alone 
would make it a welcome contribution to the history of the great events 
there reviewed. 

Horace White. 

New York City. 

The Old Colonial System, 1660-1J54. Part I. The Estab- 
lishment of the System, 1660-1688. By George L. Beer. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — Two volumes; xvi, 381 ; 
vii, 382 pp. 

As the title indicates, this is the first instalment of a large work, 
which, as the author tells us, will " describe the establishment, devel- 
opment and operation of the English colonial system from the days of 
its formal creation down to the period leading to its disintegration." 
Hence the present volumes must be viewed in the aspect of a partial 
contribution to the narrative of the colonial system in its entirety, and 
not as a complete piece of work. 

Volume I describes the colonial system as a whole. The subjects 
treated are well indicated by the chapter headings : the colonial policy 
of the period, laws of trade and navigation, English fiscal system and 
imperial finance, central and local administrative machinery, the slave 
trade and plantation colonies. Volume II describes the operation of 
the system in the various colonies : Barbados and the Leeward Islands , 
Jamaica and the outlying islands, Virginia and Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, Newfoundland, Massachusetts and the Dominion of New Eng- 
land. 

As in Mr. Beer's former volumes, the point of view is imperial rather 
than provincial. The material is drawn largely from British sources 
and little use is made of material of a purely local character. To a 

1 Trumbull MSS. Letter of Trumbull to his wife, July 14, 1861. 



